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facts. 2. Is such a mass of wickedness and wo necessary or expedi- 
ent in any case for Christian nations ? 3. Can it be right for the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of peace to lend such a custom their support or 
countenance in any way ? 4. Let women look at these sketches, and 
see if they have no interest in the cause of peace. 



PACIFIC SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

The periodical press, coextensive in its influence with the whole 
reading community, is an engine of such vast power, that we hail with 
unwonted pleasure and hope its co-operation in the cause of peace. 
We seldom copy any thing from this source ; but we give below a few 
extracts both from religious and secular newspapers, as indications of 
the stand they are beginning to take in favor of our enterprise. If all 
the newspapers in Christendom would do their whole duty on this sub- 
ject, the war-system would not survive the present generation. 

War with England. — " Says a forcible writer, ' If there is a sin 
superior to every other, it is that of wilful and offensive war. Most 
other sins are circumscribed within narrow limits, that is, the power of 
one man cannot give them a very general extension, and many kinds 
of sin have only a mental existence, from which no infection arises ; but 
he who is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion of hell,, 
and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death.' 

This latter remark may, in the estimation of some, appear strong ; but 
it is no less strong than true. War is a combination of all the evils 
that afflict the human family. It is the greatest curse that can befall a 
nation, and wherever its withering hand is stretched out, it disorgan- 
ises society, arrests the progress of science and the arts, destroys the 
bounties of Providence, lays waste the beautiful face of nature, and 
hurries multitudes of immortal beings unprepared into the presence of 
their Maker. 

It is surprising, that with the advance of light and knowledge in the 
world, the principles of national peace should have made such slow 
progress. Even at this day, and in this the most Christian nation upon 
the globe, we find the public mind in such a state as readily to re- 
spond to the call to resort to arms, for the most trivial causes. A slight 
difficulty cannot arise, but what a large portion of the community must 
in some way get up a war respecting it, and then put in jeopardy the 
interests of millions of the human family. Now if it be true that the 
surest protection against war is a state of preparation for it, then it 
is also true, that the surest way to destroy the war-like disposition in 
the community, is to enlighten the public mind in time of peace. For 
to declare against war when its evils are actually experienced, is, be- 
sides risking one's reputation for patriotism, to effect little or no good. 

It were easy to commence a war between England and America; 
but when or where such a war would end, God only knows. To esti- 
mate the evils that would flow from it, would surpass all human calcu- 
lation." — Boston Recorder. 
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ErrECT op a. War with England. — "The question of peace or 
war between these countries is one of interest far beyond the vnere 
consideration of dollars and cents, or domestic comfort, or even of the 
lives of men. The question is identified with the progress of the 
world's conversion, and of consequence ought to be regarded with 
reference to the interests of men as candidates for eternity. 

We have no idea that politicians, or statesmen as such, will regard 
the subject in this light To them the mere allusion to such a view of 
the question will appear ridiculous. But we speak not to them. We 
are speaking to the church ; to those who look by prayer to Him who 
holds the hearts of all men in his hands, and can turn them as the rivers 
of waters are turned. We speak to those who may control the influ- 
ences that decide such questions as peace or war, and who might step 
forward in almost any emergency, and cast oil on the troubled waters of 
political strife. 

To the churches of God in this country and Great Britain, we say, 
that a war between our two nations may put back the world's conver- 
sion a century. Identified as we are in language, in literature, in 
commerce, in religion ; united as we are in the advancement of every 
enterprise that seeks the moral elevation of man, and his final salvation, 
a war must prove to the last degree disastrous. The suspension of 
social and commercial intercourse ; the drying up of sources of wealth 
now freely consecrated to the spread of the gospel ; the disruption of 
ties that now unite the hearts of multitudes on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic ; the destruction of concerted plans of aggressive action on the 
fields of heathenism ; the withdrawal of mutual protection from mis- 
sionary stations ; the exposure of these stations to the lawless violence 
of wicked men who would rejoice in an opportunity to vex and destroy ; 
these are but a few of the evils that would follow in the train of a col- 
lision between these great nations. 

There are missions from the American churches, now in foreign 
fields, that could not be sustained a month, if the shield of British 
power were withdrawn. Shall this conservative influence in the pagan 
world be lost by folly or rashness at home ? 

It has often been said, that the union of heart between Christians in 
Great Britain and the United States will for ever preserve the peace of 
the nations. But it did not twenty years ago, and it may not now. 
The truth is that great and good men, — men whose exalted talents have 
been sanctified by the grace of God, — have in too many instances 
shrunk from the exercise of their appropriate influence in the conduct of 
political affairs, and hence it is that the power of religious sentiment is 
so little appreciated in affairs of state. The popularity of a measure 
with the good is not so much a matter of anxiety, as its support by the 
multitude. The good have been willing to follow in the wake of the 
mass ; to support those men and those measures that their party 
supports, until their influence is in a great measure paralyzed." — M Y. 
Observer. 

Apprehensions of War. — " War is an evil great beyond the pos- 
sibility of conception. The apprehension of it is an evil ; and it might 
he devoutly wished that we could now live without the fear of being 
called upon to defend our lives, our property, our wives and children 
from the attacks of unbridled violence. How long shall we remain be- 
fore the rumor of expected war shall again arise ? How many years, I 
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may rather say, how many months pass in succession, that the minds of 
the calmly reflecting, of the friends of humanity, are not called upon to 
survey in prospect the terrible devastations, the corruptions, the degra- 
dation of war ? 

Certainly, as a nation, we pass few months in perfect peace. Causes 
are constantly recurring, by which, ere we are aware, the vision of war 
is made to pass before our eyes. If we look into the future from the 
present moment, the prospect is by no means clear before us. It is not 
beyond the bounds of probability that we shall be hurried into war, 
this coming winter, by marauders, pretended patriots, on our northern 
border. The capture of our vessels on the coast of Africa, the ques- 
tion of our Northeastern boundary, may add their difficulties in the 
way of a harmonious relationship between us and foreign nations." 

Want of reflection on the evils of War. — "Few individuals 
in our country really bring up before their minds the horrors of war. 
We suppose, in some instances, that we are wronged, we are insulted : 
our passions are kindled in a moment, and we burn to avenge the 
wrong. But do we count the co3t ? Do we consider the folly ? Let 
the reader of this paragraph quietly imagine the devastations of war in 
his own household, the death, the ruin of his children, the prostration 
of his business; or extend his view to similar scenes throughout his 
country, the moral depravity, which one year's war would cause, the 
miseries of the poor thrown out of employment, the awful quiet of our 
streets, the brutalized passions of a portion of the population taught to 
love rapine and murder, and sent forth to prey upon the community for 
years after the war should be concluded. And for what should we 
encounter such evils, — for a word spoken in haste by some unskilful 
diplomatist, — for the conduct of men, whose crimes have made them 
objects of detestation wherever their names are known. I ask, why 
should we as a nation be hurried into war, by causes so frivolous ? 
Why, I ask, should we ever engage in war at all ?" 

War not necessary for Christian Nations. — "It is replied 
that war is a condition of national existence. Our shores must be brist- 
ling with bayonets, they must swell with fortifications. We must be 
armed at all points to repel invasion. If this is true, then we can only 
come to this sad conclusion : nations are robbers, thieves, and pirates ; 
for, it is not against Christians, that we are even called upon to defend 
ourselves ; it is only from the wicked that we ever fear the attacks of 
violence. If Great Britain arms her shores against us, she fears that 
we, as a nation, are robbers and murderers ; if it is against her that we 
are armed, we may call her a Christian nation, but we do not believe 
her to be such. Sad condition of national existence ! A fort, a castle, 
should be viewed as the tombstone of Christianity and reason. 'Here 
they lie buried ;' as a nation we have nothing to do with them. 

But wars would not be viewed as a condition of national existence, 
if the minds of the people were turned to consider the causes of war, 
and its remedies. People, in sober reflection, now believe war to be 
only a sad necessity. There is a portion of our nation, indeed, who 
would gladly engage in war as a game of pleasure ; but it is yearly 
diminishing. Military shows are viewed with constantly decreasing 
interest, and military titles confer continually diminishing respect" 

Rulers the abettors of War, ano the people its victims. 
" As a. nation, we never should suffer ourselves to be drawn into war, if 
VOL. IV. — NO. V. 10 
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we considered one great truth, viz., that in war, we fight people for the 
faults of their government. We might now be engaged in war ; but 
who are the armies that are opposed to us, and why ? They are men 
as we are, men ignorant of us, men harmless, who have never wished to 
wrong us. They have been compelled to seek a livelihood by the arts 
of death. They have been driven by oppression from the plough, from 
the work-bench; they have been torn from the embraces of wives and 
children; or, before they were shipped to fight us, they had through 
oppression, been brought up to know few of the charms of existence. 
They have no quarrel with us. They are victims, sent over here to be 
immolated by us. Why should we fight them, for the crimes of their 
rulers ? Why should we add another cup to the flood of misery, which 
has brought them to our shores ? 

Or if our people are drawn up in battle-array, do they, as individuals, 
feel any hostility towards those at whose lives they aim ? On the 
other hand, if one of our enemies shall beg, if it be at a time of peace, 
we feed him ; if he asks employment, we giye it him, and work with him 
hand to hand. He sits at my fire-side, and I listen with interest, while 
he tells me of his country, of its institutions, of its queen, of its misera- 
ble poverty, of its glorious history. He is my friend. Those whom he 
honors, I honor ; the history which he surveys with interest is equally 
interesting to me; the rights of Christianity which he reveres are 
equally dear to me. Now shall one word of our respective govern- 
ments so turn our hearts, that we shall thirst for each other's blood, and 
suddenly engage in mortal combat ? The government cannot change 
our hearts. I will not fight with him ; he will not fight with me. 

Our two nations are nations of peaceful individuals. Husbandmen 
are quietly pursuing their avocations in England ; so are they here. 
The shoe-maker merrily sings in either country as he fits his leather to 
the last The lawyer of England has no personal quarrel with the 
lawyer here ; the minister in each country waits upon the service of 
the same Master, and repeats the same hallowed words in the prayer 
of the great congregation. They are not Englishmen, we are not 
Americans. There are no marks of distinction between us, — we are 
all men. 

What now can compel us, — men of peace, friends and brothers, — to 
engage in war ? Nothing, I reply, but abstractions ; — nothing, in prac- 
tice, but the faults of our governments. 

Truth requires us to make a broad distinction between governments 
and people. Abstractly they are one, but really they are widely dif- 
ferent. Their interests are often widely separate. War is the pleas- 
ure of the government ; the people can obtain nothing but misery in 
war. Disguise it as you will, let government send forth its bulletins of 
battles gained, and lavish medals and titles upon successful generals, 
the people bleed ; their portion is unmitigated suffering. They fight 
in a quarrel not their own. Humanity bleeds to think of the delusion 
into which they must pass, before war can become possible. 

We must find some other way than war to settle difficulties with 
foreign powers. We must not punish the guiltless. We must not add 
to the oppressions and miseries, which the poor are suffering under 
other governments. If we will view our fellow-men as men, if we wish 
for the progress of right principles of government, if we are friends to 
the human race, we must be careful how we suffer ourselves to be led 
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into war. If we can only diffuse correct sentiments through our people, 
and through those of foreign nations, we can render war impossible." 
Boston Courier. 

" Military Excursions and Parades, — for the last ten years, — 
have been attracting an attention quite out of proportion to their im- 
portance, and any thing but complimentary to the age. Cedant arma 
togae, let arms to learning yield, was the exclamation of a learned and 
renowned ancient orator. In the early settlement of our country, in 
the ruder state of society, when there was comparatively but little to 
amuse or instruct the mind, or withdraw the attention of the people 
from their dull and monotonous routine of labors, it was not strange 
that any thing which could dazzle the eye, and charm the ear like a 
military parade, especially, any thing connected with their protection 
and safety in those times of weakness and danger, should attract gen- 
eral attention, and be viewed with satisfaction and delight. But in 
modern times, in the present refined state of society, amid the facilities 
of travel, and intercourse by railroads and steamboats, the wonderful 
improvements in printing, the progress in the arts and literature, and 
other various means for disseminating knowledge and information, it 
would naturally be expected that the public mind would be too much 
enlightened, and the taste too refined, to retain a fondness for the ruder 
exhibitions of former days. This, however, seems not in accordance 
with fact On the contrary, whenever a company choose to invest 
themselves in their military costume, and march forth to the sound of 
fife and drum, all hands rush to the doors and streets, and gaze with as 
much apparent astonishment, as did the natives of the forest on the first 
landing of our forefathers. 

The consequence is, that many who are of little importance in the 
world on any other occasion, plume themselves in these displays, de- 
light to march forth in their fine dress, and care not to lay it aside for 
whole days or weeks together, if so be, they can succeed in making 
people gape and stare. For this they will make their tours, march 
from city to city, and almost encompass sea and land, publishing their 
bulletins, giving a minute account of the treatment they received, and 
the attention shown them from place to place, as if it were the most 
important news with which the public journals could be filled; whereas, 
to minds really intelligent and refined, nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous and nonsensical." — Lynn Record. 



ADDRESSES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

The speakers were C. Hindley, M. P., Chairman, Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, Rev. Messrs. J. Woodwark, and N. M. Harry, and E. W. Rich- 
ards, J. J. Gurney, J. S. Buckingham, and J. Backhouse, Esqs. 
We have room for only brief extracts from their able addresses. 

Hardships of British Soldiers. — C. Hindley, Esq. — " I am 
desirous that we should direct our attention to-night to practical 
measures by which we may be enabled, in some degree, to carry 
o ut our principles. From the experience I have had as a member of 



